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“To know a people well it is less important to know how 
they dress or what they eat and the conditions of their labor, 
than to see what use they make of their leisure, what they 
read, the shows they attend and the sort of the recreation they 
indulge in. It is when they are left to themselves that societies 
become natural and show their tastes, inclinations and aspira- 
tions.” 

Curtis says, “It is necessary to prepare for the leisure 
time of life as well as the work time and any person who comes 
up to maturity without having acquired a skill and enthusiasm 
for some sport is imperfectly educated. Play develops the child 
physically, mentally and socially. The play attitude will later 
develop into the work attitude.” We find the real child in the 
group which he joins of his own volition when no teacher or 
leader is directing his movements. Play arouses the slumber- 
ing intellects and when a defective child’s sluggish mind can 
be stimulated through play he begins to live. 


PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to learn how forty-three 
Vineland boys spend their leisure time. What games and sports 
and stories they are interested in; the type of music and musical 
instruments they prefer and their choice of vocation. It is not 
expected that this limited study will settle the problem, but I 
trust it may serve as a rough suggestion to help solve the great 

problem of leisure time for boys of limited capacity. 
* During the Summer Session of 1929 Miss Beinhart was a student at the Training 


School. Wishing to carry on an independent study she chose amusements among the 
boys of school age. 
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There were forty-three boys in the study with the follow. 
ing mental ratings: 
Median Chronological Age 11.7 
Median Mental Age 7.4 
Median Intelligence Quotient 65.4 
The low Intelligence Quotient accounts for the simple type 
of stories selected by the boys. 
The boys were asked individually the following questions: 
I a. Favorite active games in summer. 
b. Favorite quiet games. 
Favorite quiet games in winter. 
Favorite stories, poems, songs and musical instru- 
ments. 
Do you belong to the junior orchestra or choir? 
Favorite entertainment: movies, plays, pageants, 
seasonable entertainments, as Christmas, Fourth of 
July, etc. 
VI What vocation would you like to follow? 


METHOD AND FINDINGS 
Method followed: Each boy was questioned individually 
and the statements tabulated. Since they were not advised pre- 
viously, their statements might be regarded as open, frank and 
honest. 
The findings were interesting and covered a wide range of 
interests as follows: 


<2 8x 


QUIET GAMES 


Checkers - - - 34 Dominoes - -.- 5 Puzzles - - - - 2 
Parchesi - - - - 25 Cards - - - - - 3 O'Leary - - - - 1 
Simon Says - - - 5 Uncle Wiggly - - 1 
ACTIVE GAMES—SUMMER 
Base Ball - - - 39 match Ten Pin - - 5 Soldier Boy - - - 2 
Hiking - - - - 20 Swing - - - - 5 Shooting - - - - 2 
Tag - - - - 19 Red Light - - - 5 Cowboy - - - - 1 
Swimming - - -18 Red Rover - - - -5 Indian - - - - -1 
Hide and Go Seek 15 Cat amd Mouse - - 5 Tenting - - - - 1 
Fox and Goose - 11 Chase the Squirrel 4 Slide - - - - - 1 
Policeman & Robber 7 , Poor Pussy - - - 4 Jumpthe Horse - -1 
Marbles - - - - 6 Ring Game - - - 3 Stunts - - - - - 1 
Bean Bag - - - - 5 Jump Rope - - - 3 Marching - - - -1 
ACTIVE GAMES—WINTER 
Foot Ball - - - - 38 Soccer Ball - - - 7 SledRiding - - --5 
Horseshoe - - - 21 Horses - - - - -7 Fist Ball - - - - 4 
Basket Ball - - - 9 SmowBalling - - -7 Witch - - - -- - 1 
Volley Ball - - - 9 Skating - - - - 5 Black Birds - - - 1 
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MOVIES AND MOVIE CHARACTERS 


Tom Mix - - - - 27 Peter Rabbit - - -1 Jackie Coogan - - 1 
Rin Tin Tin - - -7- Black Sambo - - 1 _ Let Her go Gallagher 1 
Buffalo Bill - - - 2 Sonny Boy - - - 1 Air Plane - - - -1 
JUNIOR CHOIR 
Yes - - - - - - 33 No - - - - - - 7 Undecided - - - -8 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 

Cornet - - - - -16 Drum - - - - - -3 Piccolo - - - - -1 
Bugle - - - - -8 Harmonica - - - -2 Banjo - ---+-1 
Trombone - - - 6 Clarinet - - - - 1 Fhte - ----+ -1 
Saxaphone - - - - 4 


STORIES AND POEMS 

The selection of stories revealed the low-grade mentality 
of these unfortunate children. 

Robinson Crusoe was chosen by Charles, who is thirteen 
years old chronologically with an M.A. of 8.2 and an I1.Q. of 63. 

Fred, eleven years old chronologically with an M.A. of 6.7 
and an I1.Q. of 73 preferred the “True Story of Lincoln” and 
the “True Story of Washington,” which his housemother had 
read to him. 

The following list of stories was selected: 


Peter Rabbit - - - - - - 10 Chicken Little - - - - +1 
Little Black Sambo - - - -9 Story that Never Ended. - - - 1 
Bible Stories - - - - - - 7 Dick Whittington - - - - -1 
Mother Goose - - - - - -7 Puss in Boots - - - - - - 1 
Jack the Giant Killer - - - 7 Cock and Fox - - - - = =1 
Robinson Crusoe - - - - - 7 Fairy Tales - - - - - = - 1 
Northwind - - 5 Snow White - - - - - - =-l1 
Boyhood Stories of Washington 5 Aesops Fables - - - - - - 1 
Three, Bears --- - - 3 Cinderella - - - = = = =-1 
Birds Christmas Carol - - - 38 God is Good - - - = = = 1 
Billy Goat - - - - - - - -3 Water Babies - - - - - -1 
Circus Stories - - - - - - 3 Little Boy Blue - - - - - 1 
Three Pigs - - - - - - -2 Little Bo Peep - - - - - -1 
Goose Girl - - - - - - - 2 Hansel and Gretel - - - - - 1 
War Stories - - - - - - -2 Ghost Stories - - - - - -l 
Little Colonel Stories - - - - 1 Piccola - - ----e--e-l 
Piggly Wiggly - - - - - -1 Gingerbread Boy - = +--+ #1 
Old Mother Witch - - - - - 1 Stories of Lincolm - - - - - 1 
Old Woman and Her Pig - - 1 
PATRIOTIC SONGS 
America - - - - - - - -21 Battle Hymn of the Republic - 14 
Star Spangled Banner - - -19 Flag of the Free - - - - - 8 
SACRED SONGS 

Jesus Shepherd Lead Me - - 10 He Is So Precious -.- - - -5 
There is Sunshine in my Soul - 10 I Love to Tell the Story - - - 5 
Help Somebody Today - - - 10 If Your Heart Keeps Right - - 4 
God Will Take Care of You - 9 More About Jesus - - - - - 1 
When Love Shines in - - - -8 In the Service of the K ---1 
Jesus Loves Me - - - - - 5 : 
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POPULAR SONGS 


Sailing - - - - - 10 In The Evening - - - - - 32 
Rainbow Round My Shoulder - 9 Wedding Bells - - - - - .jy 
Heigh-Ho - - - - 6 Katrina - - - - - --+-.jy 
Moonlight & Roses - - - 5 Summerland - - - - - - .]j 
Under the Spreading Chestnut A Merry Heart - - - - - - j 

Tree - - - - - 5 Ramona - - - - - = = «j 
Merry Sunshine - - - - - -5 Soldiers - - - - - - --.-y 
Constantinople - - 5 Swanee River - - - - - - «-] 
I’ve Been Working on the Rail- Capital Ship - - - - - --1 

road - - - - - - - 5 Jolly Santa Claus - - - - -]j 
A Merry Life - - - - - - 4 Yankee Doodle - - - - - - j 
Uncle Bingo - - - - - - -2 .Muffin Man - - - - - - -1 


ENTERTAINMENT AND PAGEANTS 
Characters which children prefer to be when in an entertainment: 


Mother Bizzies Omen - - - 5 Gnome - - - - - - = = «5 
Indians - - - - - - -5 Savage - - - - - - = = § 
Fairy - - - ---- - -i11 Cookie Children - - - - - -1 
Waiter - - - - - - - - -5 Cowboy - - - - - - -=-1 
Elf - - ---+-+-+e-+e+-+ 8 
AUTO RIDES 
Places the boys like to visit: 
Country - - - 14 City - - - 12 No preference -.- 17 
CAMPING 
Hiking - - - - - - - - 19 Nature Study - - - - - - -3 
Swimming - - - - - - -19 Help the Cook - - - - - - 5 
ay Suing - - = = = = 5 Chop W: - 2-2 - =e = = = 
Eats - - - - - = = = 5 Ride a Horse - - - - - - l 
TOYS 
Electric Train - - - - - -6 Cars - - - - = = - +s. 1 
Wagon -------+- - 4 Velocipede - - - - - - - 1 
Erector Set - - - - - - -4 Humming Top - - - - - - 1 
Blocks - - - - - = «2 % Auto Racer - - - -.- - -1 
Irish Mail- - - -~- - - - -8 Fire Engine - - - - - - - 1 
Scooter - ---- -- - - 8 Drawing Set - - - - - - l 
Pool Table - - - - - - - -1 No Preference - - - - - - 1 
VOCATION 
Farmer - - - - - - - - il Waiter - - - ---+s+-s-i1 
Engineer - - - - - - - -4 Soldier - - - - - - - = =1 
Chauffeur - ------+ - 4 Policeman - - - - - - - 1 
Salesmen in The Training Doctor - - - - - - = = =1 
School Store - - - - -2 Auto Mechanic - - - « «ff 
Ditch Digger - - - - - - - 2 Undecided - - - - - -14 


Laundry Man - - - - - - -1 


RESULTS OF THE FINDINGS 
The results of the findings are interesting. Checkers re- 
ceived thirty-four votes—the highest vote for the quiet games. 
No one seemed to be able to tell why he preferred checkers. 
Time did not permit us to consult the housemothers about this 
preference. 
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Parchesi came second with twenty-five votes. Uncle Wig- 
gily received only one vote. Puzzles received two votes. This 
is quite natural since puzzles require ingenuity and initiative, 
two qualities usually lacking in feeble-minded children. They 
never suggest a new game or offer an improvement to an old 
one. 

Bowen and Mitchell in their excellent book, “Theory of 
Organized Play,” say, “The three characteristics of children 
shown in play are, namely,—Individualistic, Social and Civic.” 
In studying these findings one sees the individualistic pronounc- 
ed, as in checkers. Baseball is a social game of the competitive 
type, inspiring respect for laws of the game as well as team 
spirit. It received the total vote of twenty-nine. The civic 
characteristic is emphasized at Vineland in their excellent pag- 
eants, orchestras and community singing. 

The younger boys said they did not like to play soccer or 
football because they were too rough. These boys lacked cour- 
age and perseverance and are too immature mentally to play 
such games. 

It is interesting to compare the results of the Vineland boys 
with Dr. T. R. Croswell’s report of “Amusements for Children,” 
Worcester, Massachusetts (1889). The Worcester experiment 
was tried with two thousand children of both sexes. They re- 
ported seven hundred means of amusement. 

Baseball won the highest vote of both sexes, six hundred 
and seventy-nine votes from the boys and two hundred and 
forty-one votes from the girls. Marbles came in second with 
the boys at Worcester. 


Croswell’s list of twenty-five leading amusements is as fol- 
lows: 


1 Baseball 9 Checkers 18 
2 Marbles 10 Hide and Seek 19 Kites 
3 Sled 11 Wagon 20 Black Jack 
4 Skates 12 Dominoes 21 Cobbler 
5 Foot Ball 13 Top 22 Books 
6 Tag 14 Horses 23 Fishing 
7 Relievo 15 Cards 24 Boating 
8 Hockey-Shinning 16 Bicycle 25 Leaves 
17 Snowballing 


When one compares Croswell’s list of twenty-five leading 
amusements with the Vineland boys, one sees comparatively lit- 
tle difference in the play of two thousand Worcester children 
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taken at random and the forty-three feeble-minded boys at Vine. 
land. The Worcester children have more snow, and this pos- 
sibly accounts for sleds coming in third. 

Croswell found no differences due to nationalities. Lehman 
and Weltz quizzed six thousand children from grades three to 
twelve on amusements. They found that there were no diver- 
sities of play differences due to certain chronological age per- 
iods. No age or group of ages between the years of 714 to 
191% can be characterized by play-behavior primarily social or 
primarily individual. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Training School at Vineland New Jersey is an ideal 
play place for children. Surrounded by large open grounds 
each cottage has plenty of play space. The cozy cottages, pre- 
sided over by faithful housemothers and housefathers approach 
as nearly ideal home life as possible for these mentally deficient 
children. 

George E. Johnson says, “Play is free self-expression for 
the pleasure of expression.” These children are very well 
grouped and graded and have ample time for free play. 

“Education needs play and play needs education.” These 
boys with a median chronological age of 11.7 and a median 
intelligent quotient of 65.4 and a median mental age of 7.4 were 
admitted to The Training School at various times during the 
period of four years from 1925 to 1929. They came from all 
kinds of homes, having failed to adjust themselves to the normal 
conditions of modern society. 

Their development is usually slow. One does not see pro- 
gress by leaps and bounds as in normal children. The writer 
trusts the record of this simple study will help the leaders at 
Vineland to select the “proper nourishing fare” for these boys 
in adjusting themselves to their simple community. A visit to 
Vineland shows that there is a wonderful, spiritual atmosphere. 
The children are trained to realize that a happy life means 
“the subordination of self toward a happy efficiency in relation 
to one’s community.” Thus in the words of Dr. Johnstone, 
“Happiness First” must be given to these children, who will al- 
ways remain children mentally. One must cultivate this happy 
spirit in one’s youth if he is to enjoy a happy life later. 
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Pupil Failures* 
Carleton E. Douglass 
Assistant Supt. Intermediate Grades, Baltimore Public Schools 


On January 31, 1930, 3,322 boys and 2,207 girls in grades 
one to six, white schools only, closed the semester in the Balti- 
more schools with failure as the school’s estimate. What can 
be said of these 5,529 non-promoted pupils who must retrace 
their steps? In childhood as in maturity failure is a tragedy. 
The philosopher-poet may discourse upon the value of “thwarted 
effort,” that we are “baffled to fight better,” that we “fall to 
rise,” but such doctrine is of doubtful value when applied to 
the school room situation; were it applicable there might be 
some justification for the failing of pupils. Could it be shown 
that repeaters greatly profit through repeating a grade, the re- 
turn of the 5,529 pupils to their old rooms would not furnish 
a serious educational problem, though the money cost is con- 
siderable. Experimental data show that we dare not view with 
complacency the problem of “repeaters.” A check-up of the 
evidence indicates that not more than 25 per cent. of these re- 
peaters will likely profit by repeating the work of the grade. 
Even here allowance must be made for the greater maturity of 
the pupils. 

Education is growth. Growth is continuous. Living things 
must grow or stagnate. If we wish to produce a good plant, 
we take care to furnish the conditions of growth and to furnish 
them continuously. Transplanting is desirable only when we 
move to better soil, to better growing conditions. Transplant- 
ing to soil once shown to be non-productive does not give much 
promise of growth. Yet if the plant does not unfold according 
to our scheme of things, we reset it as a sort of discipline! We 
have learned much in regard to how a plant can be made to de- 
velop as we wish, but in the main we know it must develop 
according to its kind. It is the business of the school to furn- 
ish continuously the conditions that will produce the finest 
growth. 

Faculty meetings have too often served as clearing houses 
for complaints concerning pupils who were not making good. 





* Published through the courtesy of the “Baltimore Bulletin of Education.” 
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Fortunately this type of faculty meeting is giving way to scien- 
tific inquiry as to the suitability of the program we offer to chil- 
dren as they are, and to productive study of individual children, 
We are much concerned with pupil difficulties, adaptations of the 
curriculum, individual differences, and the articulation of the 
various branches of the service. As these conditions of growth 
are improved in the individual schools, failures grow less. 

The causes of pupil failure are variously listed. Only a 
few can receive attention here. Of first importance is the com- 
mon requirement that pupils six years of age chronologically 
must be admitted to regular first grade work. Yet at least 50 
per cent. of failing first grade pupils fail because they are not 
mentally mature enough to make the pursuit of reading profit- 
able. Rarely have school systems of the country had the cour- 
age and the legal authority to meet the situation squarely. The 
very natural result is that there is the highest percentage of 
failure in the first grade, a rate of non-promotion quite out of 
keeping with that in later grades. Obviously schools are here 
failing to meet the needs of children, and a bad start has been 
made in that pupils early become habituated to failure. The 
great majority of these cases of failure are those of the mentally 
backward, a condition which in time will cure itself. The small 
minority of failing first grade pupils are mentally deficient and 
on these has been wasted much misguided effort to coerce them 
to keep the pace of average pupils, with failure as an assured 
outcome. As speedily as possible, these should be placed 
in special classrooms and given that which they can do success- 
fully, regardless of what average children are doing. Their 
small successes have for them the same sort of educational stim- 
ulus that the larger successes have for the bright child. Our 
new knowledge of the differences in children reveals the neces- 
sity of fitting the school to the child, not the child to the school. 


Health, physical and mental, is commonly listed as a fac- 
tor in the promotion problem. It is certain that any school 
system which does not care for the child’s health is pursuing 
an uneconomical policy. A closer knowledge of home condi- 
tions on the part of teacher and principal is needed to alleviate 
the evil of failure due to health conditions. In the field of 
teaching technique there must always be an unlimited oppor- 
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tunity for improvement. The skilled artist will be able to teach 
any habits and skills within the range of the curriculum when 
the problem of pupil difficulties is properly stated and isolated. 
There are many encouraging instances of teachers in Baltimore 
who have taken classes with ragged achievement scores show- 
ing faulty instruction and in a brief term have brought them 
up to grade level. This is service of high order. There is no 
blame-it-on-the-child attitude, but a readiness to seize upon data 
at hand to be used to build success out of failure. 

The principal of an elementary school who fails to use avail- 
able scientific methods for the discovery of the needs of pupils 
and who does not follow this insight with a consistent program 
for the advancement of pupils is simply not functioning. The 
use of achievement tests continues to reveal a wide spread in 
almost every class. Such revelations call for wise, constructive 
supervision. To the professionally-minded, here is a challenge 
and no alibi should be forthcoming. 


' Promotion without adequate achievement is folly but it is 
the business of the school to secure achievement; that is what 
we are paid for doing. The public seeks to buy success, not 
failure. 

. For the continuous advancement of pupils through the years 
of the school course without waste in money and in human 
effort and energy, there must be an organization on the basis 
of what children are; such classification of children that all may 
have stimulus without unfair competition; the elimination from 
‘the regular course of all mentally deficient pupils; a scientific 
analysis of the achievement of classes with instruction fitted 
to their immediate needs; and intelligent adaptation of the cur- 
riculum to individual needs either through the rate at which 
classes move or through its enrichment; the development of 
types of schools to suit the various vocational needs of pupils; 
and vigorous leadership by a supervising principal who super- 
vises. 
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Echoes From Switzerland* 


Hans and Otto Kellerhals, who are associated with their father, Director 
Kellerhals, in prison work in Berne, spent several months at the Training 
School while studying institution administration in America.—Ed. 


“In my opinion, the light to lighten the prison world of Eu- 
rope is found in the Canton of Berne, at Witzwil, where on an 
abandoned swampy farm of nearly 3,000 acres, after being re- 
conditioned, a brilliant bit of reform in handling law-breakers 
is in force under Director Kellerhals. You must remember his 
name and go there when next you visit Switzerland. His guest 
book already contains the names of important and outstanding 
prison workers from all over the world. This farm, just twen- 
ty-five years old, is worth over a million dollars. The swamp 
land has all been reclaimed by prisoners, and fertilized at great 
expense. ll of the buildings have been erected by convict 
labor, happy labor, too, out under the blue sky, the mountain 
shadows and not far from the lake of Neuchatel and the Broye 
Canal. 


Frau Kellerhals is as important as the Director. She su- 
pervises the flower and vegetable gardens, and the feeding of 
about four hundred prisoners daily. My afternoon with this 
family, joining them at coffee hour, is one of the most charm- 
ing memories of Switzerland, excluding even the Jungfrau which 
I saw by moonlight. 


After seeing and understanding the work of Frau Keller- 
hals it is difficult to realize that Swiss women do not vote. I 
was very amused at hearing that at a recent pageant there was 
prepared a huge float in the form of a snail carrying this motto, 
“This represents the Progress of the Swiss Women,” They’ll 
arrive, I’m sure! 

As I said before, at Witzwil, the long, low whitewashed 
buildings were all erected by the convicts, who also do all of 
the planting, weeding, reaping and harvesting under a work- 
ing foreman, not someone who just does the heavy looking on. 
There is no prison atmosphere, no saluting of guards. When 
the men arrive they are supervised, but, as soon as adjusted 
may choose their occupations in the blacksmith shop, the cheese 
factory, the bakery, the shoe shop or they may do mason’s work. 





* From a broadcast over Station WBAL, by Mrs. William J. Brown, of the Board 
of Welfare in Baltimore, Maryland, also published in “All About Switzerland.” 
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It all pays in human values and turns back to the Canton $35,- 
000 annually (after all expenses are deducted). 

Every country has its defectives, and, in this Canton there 
are many Cretins, more or less idiotic persons, who sometimes 
get into trouble, but, in these wholesome surroundings they be- 
come very useful attending cattle and doing farm work, speak- 
ing lovingly of “my cows” or “my horses.” 

Most released prisoners have no difficulty in obtaining em- 
ployment, so well trained are they. There is a long waiting list, 
but should they not find employment they may return to the 
Colony and work for wages, remaining until they do find em- 
ployment. There is no slur attached to this. 

Director Kellerhals recognizes the type that Robert Service 
calls “the race that can’t fit in and each new move is just a 
fresh mistake,” and is very patient with them. They like to 
be near “Big Brother Kellerhals” who understands them. 

There are no stripes—the men wear dark brown suits. The 
only indications of the prison are the barred windows in the 
sleeping quarters, and even through these windows one sees a 
growing plant or a trailing vine. The guards do not carry guns 
and one sees four or five men far away from the Administration 
Building guarding cattle or plowing, unattended absolutely. 

After seeing this successful experiment one shrinks in hor- 
ror from the thought of idle men sitting in dark, damp cells, 
unemployed, coming out worse, of course, determined to “get 
even” with a social system that permits such social waste. 

I wish every Director of Welfare in America could visit 
Director Kellerhals.” 





“It is a great source of encouragement for parents of de- 
fective children to know the multitude of possibilities open to 
them. Psychiatrists and others giving advice occasionally make 
the sad error of laying stress on the limitations rather than 
emphasizing the doors that may be opened and the windows that 
may be seen through.” 

—C. S. RAYMOND. 
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You Never Can Tell 


Helen F. Hill 
Extension Department, The Training School at Vineland N. J, 


Old Jack had led a very long and happy “dog’s life” at The 
Training School, but now he had reached the age when he didn’t 
get the old joy racing with the boys, and most of his hunting 
days were over. But Jack needed no one to tell him where to 
find comforts and luxuries in his rheumaticky old age. He knew 
with the coming of the first cool night that he would appear at 
the power house where the master mechanic, long his friend, 
would from some hidden corner produce the ragged old coat of 
many winters gone by, and he would curl himself up in its wel- 
coming folds close beside the huge boiler. As the powerful 
stokers worked on through the night they sent tiny showers of 
black powder to rest on Jack’s thick fur, until when he came 
out to greet the day it was hard to believe that once his coat 
had been snowy white and jet black. 

The autumn days were sunny and warm and Jack knew 
that his faithful master was somewhere in the big house, so 
with his natural instinct of watchfulness he wandered over and 
stretched himself on the east porch, day after day, for a com- 
fortable nap, never dreaming in his honest heart that his grimy 
appearance could be offending. To be sure, he knew that he 
was often in the way, but he was always willing to move. There 
were some days, however, when he was told that he was dis- 
gracefully dirty and to just “clear out!” On these occasions 
Jack would rise slowly to his feet and descend the steps with 
the dignity of a thorobred, which he was, and without looking 
to the right or to the left pass on down the walk to the corner 
and disappear. Then he would stop and stand perfectly still, 
except for the gentle swaying of the tip of his tail, until he heard 
the screen door shut. He would then retrace his steps with the 
same dignity, re-settle himself for another nap, murmuring 
drowsily, “These doggone women.” 

On one of these hazy October afternoons there appeared a 
stranger in our midst. His strong athletic figure moved slowly 
up the walk, under the flame-colored maples, until he reached 
the front door. There he hesitated and drew his hand away 
from the bell. Possibly he realized that beyond this door lay 
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the truth he so well knew, but had valiantly struggled so long 
to overcome. Now he was here with all the reports and infor- 
mation from the doctors and specialists tightly buttoned in his 
inside pocket. He had been told that he would find a cordial 
welcome, a kindly spirit, and at once a deep interest in little 
Marybelle, but his knowledge of institutions was very limited 
and in some way his heart seemed to reach out for some easier 
means of approach. 

He turned and came down the steps following the walk to 
the east door. At the bottom of the steps he stopped suddenly 
and the tense lines in his face relaxed for an instant as one 
who comes from a cool shaded room into the bright sunlight. 
He squared his broad shoulders and went up the steps. 

The hostess sighed in her heart as she came to the door 
to meet him, for there lay dirty, old Jack stretched across the 
porch. Because the stranger spoke a cheery word to him 
he raised his head, flicked a fly, and allowed the man to step 
over him. As much as she loved Jack, what impression would 
a stranger get from such a reception? Old Jack was soon for- 
gotten, however, in the story of six-year-old Marybelle, who 
had never learned to talk. 

This visit was followed by several others with the usual 
consultations and conferences, but it was not until many months 
after the timid little girl had been made a member of the big 
family and had grown into a rollicking, happy child who laughed 
and sang as she skipped about with the other children at play, 
that Jack again entered the picture. 

One day this stalwart young man was again visiting The 
Training School, not a hesitating stranger, but a familiar figure 
known to everybody as “Marybelle’s father.” ‘“How’s old Jack, 
these days?” he asked. Then he told the story of his first 
visit, that Jack’s comfortable place on the doorsteps, he being 
a lover of good dogs, had changed his whole attitude toward 
the place; without Jack’s welcoming nod he would very likely 
have passed by the east porch too, and out the front gate. 

Jack has long since disappeared around the corner for the 
last time, but not before he had opened the door for a little 
girl to enter. 
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Book Reviews 


HEWER, E. E. AND SANDES,G. M. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Nervous System. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Company, 1929, 
104 pp. 

This book appears to supply an exceedingly clear, brief and 
specific account of the structure and functions of the nervous 
system. Its many diagrams, in which neural pathways are trac- 
ed in colored inks, are especially helpful in their clarity and 
logical sequence. The introduction states that the book is in- 
tended for the student rather than the general reader, but it 
should be equally helpful to the layman who wishes to gain a 
quick general background on the subject of neurological func- 
tion. 

The presentation is in outline form throughout. In Part 
I the structure, location, and connection of the nerve tracts of 
the spinal cord and cerebellum are discussed in general. Part 
II goes into more specific description of the functions of sensory 
and motor pathways and the results of interference with these. 

No more satisfactory volume for concise and easy reference 
upon this subject could be desired. 


Vineland, N. J. —RUTH T. MELCHER 





BAKER, A. E. Psychoanalysis Explained and Criticized. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, n.d. 183 pp. 


In this volume, as the title indicates, the author has at- 
tempted an explanation and criticism of the theories of Freud 
and the practice of psychoanalysis. He discusses the general 
propositions on which psychoanalysis is based, taking up such 
subjects as forgetting; dreams and the Oedipus complex; the 
censor and the unconscious; the cure of psychoneuroses, includ- 
ing a discussion of the methods and values of psychoanalysis; 
symbols and rationalization; sublimation and religion. 

Concerning the value of this catholicon, he states, “There 
is very grave danger in the practice of psychoanalysis. Women 
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may make moral shipwrecks of their lives. It is the plain duty 
of everybody responsible for, or having any influence over, a 
neurotic sufferer to try every other reputable means of cure 
before trying psychoanalysis. . . . If all other methods fail, and 
the case is desperate, then every effort should be made to obtain 
a competent psychoanalyst, of good moral standing.” In this 
connection the author points out the interesting fact that three 
of the select psychoanalytic circle of Vienna committed suicide. 

Mr. Baker has taken a sensible and fair attitude through- 
out. He gives credit where it is due, but points out the weak- 
nesses of the psychoanalytic theory, and emphasizes the fact 
that there is no scientific basis for the Freudian postulates, 
which depend almost entirely on assumptions and inferences. 

The book is clearly and simply written, and should appeal 
to the layman as well as the scientist. It will be of special value 
to those seeking an introduction to psychoanalysis, because of 
its clear explanation of the theory and its critical and thought- 
ful warnings concerning the dangers involved. 


Vineland, N. J. FRANK M. HOWARD 





“In the field of deficient and handicapped children, advanc- 
ing knowledge and care can transfer them more and more to 
the happy lot of normal children. And these children, less for- 
tunate as they are, have a passion for their full rights which 
appeals to the heart of every man and woman. We must get 
to the cause of their handicaps from the beginnings of their 
lives. We must extend the functions of our schools and insti- 
tutions to help them as they grow. We must enlarge the ser- 
vices of medical inspection and clinics, expand the ministrations 
of the family doctor in their behalf, and very greatly increase 
the hospital facilities for them. We must not leave one of them 
uncared for.” President Hoover—White House Conference Ad- 
dress. 
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Institution Notes 


**Marionettes’”’ 


Our January entertainment program was much enriched by 
the gift of Mrs. Lewis Taylor of Vineland who introduced her 
very delightful “Marionettes” to The Training School family. 
Mrs. Taylor was assisted by two of her friends Miss Murray and 
Miss McKillip. In the dramatization of the fascinating fairy 
tales “The Three Bears” and “Rumplestilkins” two facts were 
well proven, the delightful possibilities of a Marionette perform- 
ance and the artistry of the puppeteers. I might also add that 
“Rumplestilkins” remains an immortalized “little man” in the 
minds of many of our children and his cute sayings and doings 
will be mimicked and loved by these same children for a long 
time to come. 

Memory is one of the enviable assets of this particular group 
of children and whilst their enjoyment of the entertainment it- 
self measured in terms of their applause and laughter was all 
that could be desired, the aftermath of their enjoyment was 
equally gratifying and somewhat convincing of the fact that 
the “messenger” who goes “tapping at the door of our little 
children’s minds” would do well to go in the disguise of a “Rump- 
lestilkins” a fairy princess or frog even, as in this guise suc- 
cess would be assured almost immediately, whereas in playing 
the role of plain teacher one may just keep on “tapping” and 
never gain an entrance. 

For the older members of the family Mrs. Taylor made the 
evening’s entertainment a super-pleasing one by giving a brief 
historical picture of the early introduction of Marionettes and 
of the popular part which they have played in the life of the 
people of practically every civilized country in the world, dating 
back to 252 B. C. 

In this brief description of the entertainment, intended to 
be in appreciation of Mrs. Taylor’s gift to the school I shall 
not attempt to give you all, or even many of the facts, which 
we were privileged to enjoy, but I do want to quote a few of the 
more intimate ones which are indicative of the important part 
which Marionettes have played, both in the lives of little chil- 
dren and those of great men. For example: Hans Christian 
Anderson whose father died when he was eleven years old was 
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compelled to leave school at that early age. In his loneliness 
he conceived the idea of whittling little wooden figures from 
pits of wood, which soon became to him little playmates. By 
means of strings and wires he made them to resemble human 
beings, in their ability to move about as he manipulated the 
strings. So it was that he developed his very wonderful Mar- 
ionette Theatre. Later he read Holberg and the writings lof 
other great men; these writings interpreted in terms of perform- 
ances with his little Marionettes eventually became his inspira- 
tion for writing his own delightful fairy tales. 

Goethe, the writer of Faust, when a tiny lad was given by 
his grandmother, as a Christmas gift, a Marionette Theatre 
and this was his inspiration for the writing of his unprecedented 
and immortal masterpiece. 

George Washington in his youthful days converted one of 
his stables into a Marionette Theatre for the entertainment of 
his friends. As a concluding and up to date fact I beg to tell 
you that at the Sesqui-centennial, held in Philadelphia in 1926, 
a perfect replica of this same stable, located on High Street, 
became the theatrical headquarters for Mrs. Taylor and her 
Marionette family during their engagement at the Sesqui-centen- 
nial. 

I hardly need repeat that we were given a rare treat in this 
unique entertainment and whilst my inclination is to tell you 
more of the fascinating story I must leave these facts for your 
imagination concluding with a paragraph dictated by the chil- 
dren of The Training School in which they wish me to extend 
their thanks to Mrs. Taylor and her good friends for the loan 
of the “lovely little talking dollies” and especially for “Sambo” 
the pianist and for “Rumplestilkins” who is still to be heard 
about the school grounds hurrying along to keep an appointment 
—“Whew!!!” 

A. M. N. 
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Food Department 
Elizabeth Cleveland 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Proper diet has always been a major consideration at The 
Training School. We realize that the needs of the small child 
differ from those of his adolescent brother and from those of 
the adult, and that the requirements of the invalid vary accord- 
ing to the nature and gravity of his illness. The dietary pro- 
gram must also be subject to constant revision in order to in- 
corporate such scientific discoveries as that of the new vitamin 
“G,” which was recently added to the list of dietary necessities. 

The success of the department can best be judged by the 
general health and happiness of the institution population. Chil- 
dren at The Training School are weighed every two months, or 
more frequently if circumstances appear to warrant. We recog- 
nize that it is characteristic of some individuals to weigh less 
than the average, just as it is characteristic of some to weigh 
more. Such variation is more serious in the child than in the 
adult, however, and for this reason we keep a constant check 
on all weights, with the result that the Training School child is 
well nourished. 


SEASONAL MENUS 


More children than usual enjoyed the benefits of camp and 
seashore last summer, and appetites grew to almost alarming 
proportions. Variation was the keynote of the meals, and an 
assistant dietitian, who came for six weeks during the summer, 
helped to introduce new menus. 

During the hot summer afternoons, cooling drinks of orange 
and tomato juices were served to some of the little boys, who 
seemed to need the additional nourishment. These were en- 
joyed immensely, and proved -very beneficial. Fresh fruit de- 
serts were offered at noon. 

Although the drought of last summer proved catastrophic 
in some sections of the country, because of our irrigation we 
were very fortunate. There was some shortage of white pota- 
toes and peas, but tomatoes, corn, lima beans, sweet potatoes 
and other crops were plentiful and of fine flavor. Healthful 
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vegetable dinners were served frequently during the summer 
and fall. The remarkable apple crop insured plenty of fruit 
during the winter months. 


ENTERTAINING 


Our red-letter days lost none of their brightness this year. 
There was Annual Day, when we served luncheon to four hun- 
dred of our friends. There was the Fourth of July, when the 
children and their parents enjoyed luncheon together at Garri- 
son Hall. There was Thanksgiving, with duck and the famous 
pumpkin pie. And, last but decidedly not least, there was 
Christmas, when the dining rooms were gay with vivid poinset- 
tia and the green of laurel festoons and holly, and the Christmas 
turkey with all his “fixin’s’” helped to make the day complete. 
The very little folk enjoyed delicious fricasseed chicken. 

The general good health of children and employees through- 
out the institution rendered unnecessary any radical changes in 
methods or equipment during the year. 


Farm* 


C. M. Veale 


ANNUAL REPORT 


We have been exceptionally fortunate during the past year, 
in view of the unfavorable farming conditions prevailing 
throughout the country. Although the drought which began 
in the spring did a great deal of damage in New Jersey, our 
shortage was almost entirely limited to white potatoes, peas 
and hay. The remainder of our crops suffered very little. 

Work on the farm is always done quickly and thoroughly, 
with the aid of a number of our boys, who take a real interest 
in it. Activity is never at a standstill, even in the winter 
months. Stock requires constant care, and as early as January 
work begins in preparation of the soil for the spring planting. 
Our trees are pruned very early in the year. 





A complete record of farm produce will appear in a later issue of the Bulletin. 
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This January witnessed the transfer of the dairy herd from 
The Training School to the new barns at Menantico. The dairy 
barn at The Training School is being dismantled, and will be 
converted into garages to accommodate a total of more than 
twenty cars. This has been a real need for some time, and wil] 
be much appreciated. 

Green forage crops previously grown for the cattle will 
not be discontinued, but will be plowed under in future, for the 
enrichment of the soil. It is planned this year to continue crops 
previously raised, with the addition of melons, which have not 
been grown here for some years. We are also planning a larg- 
er crop of sweet potatoes, with the object of disposing of any 
surplus, particularly for seed, for as a result of our experiments 
a few years ago our sweet potatoes are now practically immune 
to that serious field disease known as “stem rot.” 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


The number of poultry at present is unusually small, large- 
ly because of the number required for meat during the year. 
The flock, including chickens, guinea fowl, ducks and turkeys, 
now totals about 1300. In the near future, however, approxi- 
mately 3000 baby chicks will be added. 





Announcements of the twenty-second session of Summer 
School for instruction in teaching backward and mentally deficient 
children—July 13th to August 21st, 1931—are now being distri- 
buted by the Extension Department. 











